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of your illness at Matlock ; and both Lady Ashburton and
myself (especially the latter party, for whom I can answer
best) were in a state really deserving pity on your account,
till the very newspapers took compassion on us, and
announced the immediate danger to be past . . . Froude
has returned, and is often asking about you ; as indeed are
many others, to whom the radiant qualities which the gods
have given you and set you to work with, in such an element,
are not unknown. Write me a word at once, dear Ruskin."

During the illness at Matlock his thoughts reverted to
the old " Iteriad " times of forty years before, when he had
travelled with his parents and cousin Mary from that same
" New Bath Hotel," where he was now lying, to the Lakes ;
, and again he wearied for the heights that look adown upon
the dale. " The crags are lone on Coniston." If he could
only lie down there, he said, he should get well again.

He had not fully recovered before he heard that Mr.
W. J. Linton, the poet and wood-engraver, wished to sell a
house and land at the very place: ^"1500, and it could be
his. Without question asked he bought it at once; and
as it would be impossible to lecture at Oxford so soon
after his illness, he set off, before the middle of September,
with his friends the Hilliards to visit his new possession.
They found a rough-cast country cottage, old, damp,
decayed; smoky-chimneyed and rat-riddled ; but " five
acres of rock and moor and streamlet; and," he wrote, " I
think the finest view I know in Cumberland or Lancashire,
with the sunset visible over the same."

The spot was not, even then, without its associations :
the Sandys family of old, Gerald Massey the poet, Mr.
Linton, and his wife Mrs. Lynn Linton the novelist, had
lived and worked there, and the last inhabitants hadpper was bad for him, he dredged it freely over his food in defiance!
